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What Does This Crisis Demand of 
Each of Us? 


Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. Again, this crisi§ has caused 
s to postpone the program originally scheduled with 
rs. Wilma Soss and Bennett Cerf in order that we might 
iscuss our individual responsibilities at this crucial hour. 
in his proclamation of the national emergency, President 
{ruman called on every person and every community to 
ren with a spirit of neighborliness, whatever sacrifices 


ire necessary for the welfare of the Nation. 


| We’ve invited three outstanding leaders and a dis- 
Broo panel of experts to question these leaders on 

eir opinions as to what these sacrifices might be. 
_Senator Paul H. Douglas, Democrat, of Illinois, Mem- 
ser of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee and 
he Labor and Public Welfare Committee, will speak 
er Government. Marion Folsom, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, will speak for business. 
wethur J. Goldberg, General Counsel to the Congress of 
dustrial Organizations, will speak for labor. Our alert 
anel of experts, which is prepared to challenge our 
Seakers, will include Sylvia Porter, financial editor of 
ae New York Post; Leo Cherne, Executive Secretary 
F the Research Institute of America; and Merryle Stan- 
vy Rukeyser, syndicated economic columnist for Inter- 
tional News Service. 

! We'll hear first from Senator Paul H. Douglas, speak 
ig to us from Washington. 


nator Douglas: 


Our country is close to the most severe crisis in its his- 
ry. Our very existence as a free people is threatened 
7 communist aggression. We all need to rally together 
we and the cause we represent are to survive. 

I would suggest that we all should do the following: 


‘First, become fully aware of the relative righteousness 
our cause. We have made every effort to get along 
ith Russia. Russia has spurned them all. We went 
ito Korea at the request of the United Nations to prevent 
‘gression from becoming successful. We can be proud 
the fact that we are trying to prevent aggression and 
police state from sweeping over the world and 
rselves. 


i 


it 


-has been in not developing sufficient military strength | 


Second, realize that yielding to aggressors never brin 
either peace or justice. It merely strengthens the aggre 
sor, increases his appetite, and makes him more contempt 
ous of those who yield. Let us stand firm, therefore, | 
resisting the.aggression of Communist China and Cot 
munist Russia and try to get the other peoples of t 
United Nations to do likewise. 


Third, assemble as quickly as possible sufficient force. 
back up the justice of our position, and help to build ; 
our armed forces by next fall to approximately 6 milli 
men, so that we may have at least 60 divisions. Let us. 
serve to the fullest degree practicable. 


Fourth, be more charitable with one another. I < 
alarmed at the ferocity of political discussion which h 
developed. It divides and envenoms our people at a tir 
when we need to be united. 


q 

Secretary Acheson has made some mistakes. So h 
General MacArthur. But I do not believe we should ma 
either man a scapegoat. It is the communist aggresso 
not any American, which produced this crisis. Our ma: 
error—and it has been a general one and a serious one 


back up our policies. We are getting to the point whe 
responsible men will not accept public office because 
the vicious attacks which are likely to be made up 
them. Criticism should continue, but let it be based 
principles, not on personalities. Let us remember tt 
we are Americans before we are either Republicans | 
Democrats, and govern ourselves accordingly. Let | 
stress’ our common interests, which tend to be obscurt 
and ignored. 


Fifth, be willing to pay the necessary taxes for 1 
greatly increased cost of these military preparations wh’ 
will amount to an addition in our federal budget of at lei 
40 billion dollars more. If we do not tax ourselves, } 
will be forced to borrow from the banks. They will th’ 
create large added amounts of checkbook money, wh: 
will raise prices and hence hurt all the people living | 
annuities, injure institutions, salaried folk and we 
earners. Let us prevent this by all being willing to f 
taxes, including excess profits taxes, to the fullest exte 
in defense of our country. And if the Government is fore 
to borrow money, then let us buy bonds out of our curr 
income, so that the Government will not be forced to < 
the banks to create checkbook money and hence feed { 
fires of inflation. 


Sixth, there are other things we can do. We should all 

ork harder and longer in order to produce more. Let us 
hot boost prices or wages, nor bid up prices as consumers 

n black markets. Let us not yield to panic and rushing 
put of cities. Let us not waste resources on luxuries. 
Let us give of our own blood for the Red Cross blood 

anks, assist in civil defense, and show sympathy and love 
tor the young men who are in or who will shortly be join- 
ing our Armed Forces. 


Let us put on the full armor of the Lord and show 
purselves to be worthy defenders of freedom. There 
are stormy years ahead, but if we make these decisions and 
hold fast to them, our country and freedom will live. 
‘Applause) , 


Wioderator Denny: 


- Thank you, Senator Paul Douglas, for those specific recom- 
mendations to each one of us. 


During World War II, our country was known as the 
ursenal for democracy, and its production record was un- 
“xcelled, due to the magnificent codperation of business and 
=bor with our Government. We are fortunate to have the 
wivice, tonight, of one of America’s outstanding business 
waders to state what this crisis demands of each of us in 
easiness. Mr. Marion B. Folsom, Chairman for the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, Treasurer of Eastman 
<odak Company, and industry member of the National Ad- 
sory Committee of Mobilization Policy, we are very happy 
~ welcome you to Town Meeting. Mr. Folsom. (Applause) 


Ar. Folsom: 


‘Thank you, Mr. Denny. Although I am to speak about 
uusiness and its job in the emergency, I first want to point 
ut that the main strength of America is the character of her 
ree people. Our history reveals our love of peace and that’s 
till our first goal, as Senator Douglas has indicated. It also 
eveals our willingness to do what has to be done, once we 
derstand what is required. 

We have been learning the hard way that peace does’ not 
ome quick and easy, so we, the people, while still hoping 
or peace, are also facing up to our problems of military 
efense. 

Such characteristics of our free people are our greatest 
trength. Our Number Two source of strength is American 
bility to produce. To realize how great this is, we need: only 
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to recall the production job our people did in the last war. 
was an amazing job, when you remember that in addition _ 
the great output for war, we were also able to produce enous 
to maintain remarkably high living standards. 


As for American business, its first responsibility, as r 
quested by the President last Friday, is to increase produ 
tion. First, we must produce as fast as possible the equi 
ment the military forces decide they need for the prese 
and future. Second, we must at the same time continue » 
produce as much civilian goods as we can, so that Americe 
living standards will suffer to the least extent possible und 
the circumstances. 


These two objectives will be hard to reach, and they wor 
be reached without great effort and sacrifice by businessme 
and other citizens. That they will be and can be reached—ar 
faster than they now seem possible—is indicated by the fa 
that in this country our output per man per hour has more the 
tripled in the last 50 years. At the same time, our averas 
weekly hours of work have dropped about one-third. 

There’s no new, super highway to this: increase in produ 
tion. We must take the same hard road as in the pas 
First, better training and more efficient use of the skills of ot 
people. Second, rapid improvement of production method 
Third, increase in capital, and by capital I mean plant equi 
ment, and materials. Fourth, better management, with st 
more efficiency and less waste. 


Unfortunately, a quick shift to war production and increa: 
in over-all production brings us another serious problem- 
inflation. Here’s what happens. More money will be pa: 
out in wages for increased production, yet in spite of all y 
do, there will be less for civilians to buy. In other word 
we shall have more people with more money competing fc 
fewer things. 


How can, then, we drain off this extra purchasing pow 
and put it to useful work? 


First, business concerns, businessmen, in fact, all individua 
will have to pay higher taxes. We should do this willing 
and try to pay for our defense effort as we go. 


Second, businessmen and all of us in this united effo 
should buy only what we need and not before we need j 
All groups must do all they can to keep prices for produce 
and services from going up. 

Third, bankers and businessmen in general must codpera 
with our Government in its efforts to cut down on purchas 
made on credit. 


Fourth, all citizens should support efforts to eliminate un- 
ecessary, nonmilitary spending by the Government — local, 
jstate, as well as federal. ; 

Fifth, all of us can do ourselves and the country a great 
service by increasing our savings as much as we can and by 
upporting our Government’s bond drive. 
To the extent that we all join in doing these things—to that 
extent—will inflation be checked while we are increasing our 
military strength. In this emergency, therefore, American 
busines people have at least two big jobs ahead. First, our 
ob as business of producing more fast. Second, our job as 
ritizens of fighting the inflationary pressures that surround us. 
_ With our productive capacity, backed by the character and 
lanity of American people, I feel confident in saying, as a 
pusinessman, “We've done it before. We can do it again— 
paly better.” Thank you. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Folsom, for those clear-cut recommenda- 
gons. The productive capacity of labor, so vital in normal 
limes, is even more essential to the national welfare in 
wartime. 

Mr. Arthur Goldberg, as General Counsel to the Congress 
im Industrial Organizations, will you give us your opinion on 
what this crisis demands of each of us in the field of labor? 
wit. Goldberg. (Applause) 


ir. Goldberg: 


I agree both with Senator Douglas and Mr. Folsom that 
his crisis demands of each of us—labor and management, the 
stivate citizen, and the public servant—to give firm and loyal 
jupport to our country and to the President. It demands 

national unity that transcends political partisanship—which 
3 often forgotten in Washington—and special interests. 

In pledging that support for the C.I.O., which speaks for 
hillions of organized workers, I’d like to emphasize that we 
peak first and foremost as American citizens deeply concerned 
or our country’s security and welfare. Organized labor 
; completely dedicated to exert its full capacity and ability 
> help make our country strong, and to help our country 
se that strength to preserve the peace of the world against 
ommunist aggression. : 

The crisis demands that we quickly and effectively mobilize 
ur resources. This will bring home to the Kremlin the realiza- 
on that America has the power and the will to halt aggression. 
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Our effective mobilization, as Mr. Folsom has said, require 
production and more production. This is imperative if we ar 
to meet our enlarged military requirements and essential de 
fense needs. After all, the underlying strength of America, : 
in our great productive power. Management must cooperat 
by voluntarily and speedily increasing our industrial capacity 
Time is of the essence. If industry sits down and fails, ¢ 
refuses to codperate—as substantial segments did in the la 
World War—the Government will of necessity be required t 
carry out the program. ; 

Labor will have to work longer hours. It will willing] 
do so. The provisions in existing laws for overtime payment 
—and this is often misunderstood—do not in any way pré 
clude the working of a work week longer than the normal 4 
hours. They merely provide incentive for productive ove! 
time just as provisions in existing law for accelerated amo 
tization of defense facilities provide incentive for industri: 
expansion by management. 

The crisis demands the full utilization of our Nation’s mar 
power, and this means without discrimination because of rac 
or creed or color. This can best be done by continuing t 
place our reliance upon voluntary measures which proved the: 
worth in World War II. Compulsory utilization of civilia 
manpower, as is provided in drafts of a national service legi: 
lation—which is too commonly proposed—is incompatible wit 
our traditions. Free labor has always outproduced slave labo 
It can and will do so again. 

Effective mobilization requires that we halt inflation noy 
Unfortunately, the Defense Production Act, passed by Cot 
gress, does not give the President adequate tools to stop it 
flation. Under this Act, great increases in food prices a1 
specifically permitted. Food costs constitute 40 per cent « 
the American family’s average living costs. Also, Congre: 
has not effectively re-established rent control. Rent constitut 
about 13 per cent of living costs. 


It is idle to talk of wage stabilization so long as the prese: 
lack of control of food prices prevails. The Congress c: 
and should promptly enact measures which will achieve effe 
tive control of retail prices and at the same time assure farme 
of fair prices for their products. In any system of wa: 
stabilization, we must at all times remember that we a 
mobilizing to safeguard, and not to depress, the Americ: 
standard of living. Effective price controls are a conditic 
precedent to effective wage stabilization. 


The crisis will demand sacrifices from all of us, but t 
sacrifices must be equally shared—and this is notably true 
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ff tax program, which must be based on the principle of 
bility to pay, to prevent profiteering and extortionist profits. 
Finally, ideas are weapons, too. The ideas of our free 
ociety can do much to speed the day of ultimate victory 
or the democratic way of life. We must throw our support 
7 economic progress in every section of the world, so 
nat communism, with its destruction of human, individual 
alues, will lose its appeal for even the most lowly-placed 
uman being. (Applause) 


oderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Goldberg. You and Mr. Folsom and 
enator Douglas have given us material for a great many 
iown Meetings. 


| 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now, our distinguished panel of experts, con- 
isting of Sylvia Porter, financial editor of the New York 
west; Leo Cherne, executive secretary for the Research 
sstitute of America; and Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, syndi- 
ed columnist for the International News Service, are ready 
» put our speakers on their mettle. I see Miss Porter has a 
sestion there for Mr. Goldberg. 


Miss Porter: Mr. Goldberg, you spoke about equality of 
rifice, and you also spoke about workers working overtime 
_one of their sacrifices. That scarcely seems enough. Would 
ou be willing, since you mentioned that farm prices should be 
trolled, to make as part of labor’s sacrifice the giving up 

the cost-of-living clauses in the present union contracts? 


Mr. Goldberg: Emphatically, no. If farm prices are con- 
diled, and the cost-of-living is controlled, the so-called cost- 
-living provision in the contract will not operate. It will 
' given up automatically by effective control of prices. | 


Ipplause) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Goldberg. Mr. Cherne, you 
ve a question for Senator Douglas, I believe. 


Mr. Cherne: Senator, a number of months ago you led a 
urageous fight in Washington for a reduction in the costs 
government. I’m struck by the absence in your statement 
any statement calling for a reduction in the peacetime costs 
' government—the normal operating costs of government. 

Tn addition, may I add to that these questions? Is there 
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any logic in a shortage economy, such as we face, for a contir 
ation of the price-support program, which further infla’ 
agricultural prices, or any logic for a continuation of a tar 
program which increases the cost of foreign materials of whi 
we ourselves are short, and for which we must pay higk 
prices because of our own tariffs? | 


Mr. Denny: That is a double-barreled question for ye 
Senator Douglas, in Washington. 


Senator Douglas: Those are very good questions, and I fi 
myself in substantial agreement with Mr. Cherne. We shot 
reduce nonmilitary expenditures, and I believe that we c¢ 
cut from three to five billions from the nonmilitary budge 
but not much more than that. Included in these savings w 
be the reduction and virtual elimination of subsidies, not mer« 
for agriculture, but also, I believe, they should be cut out i 
railroads, for air lines, and for shipping, which will ha 
full capacity and which will not need subsidies to make up 
the fact that in peacetime they are not being used to thi 
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fullest possible extent. | 

Rut this is what I want to emphasize—that I do not thi 
that our savings can be more than three to five billion dolla 
which, though large, is small in comparison with the gr 
added military expenditures which will be needed. If 
assemble a force of six million men—which I believe is t 
minimum, not three and a half, as the President called for 
but at least six million men, and do it quickly, it’s going 
mean 40 billion dollars more of military expenditures. The: 
fore, important as the reduction of nonmilitary expenditures 
the most important thing is to raise the added money 
taxation. 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank you, Senator Douglas. W: 
you got more than you asked for, Mr. Cherne. Mr. Rukeys 
has a question now for Mr. Folsom. 


Mr. Rukeyser: Mr. Folsom, in your balanced presentatic 
you put the emphasis on increasing production, and you cit 
the experience in World War II, when we produced 1 
military goods and kept up a reasonably high civilian standz 
of living. Isn’t that somewhat of a delusive analogy? 
World War II, we were in a comparatively short-term. sitt 
tion—five years or so—and the consumers lived in a lai 
part on inventory, particularly in durable goods. Now » 
are in a period where the initiative is in Moscow. It may 
much longer than a five-year period, and it may be that t 
inventory won’t hold out and that we’ll need much grea’ 
production as a means of accomplishing both ends. We a 
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need. to grow drastically in making room for military ex- 
nditures through eliminating nonmilitary governmental 
xpenditures wherever possible. 


Mr. Folsom: Yes, I agree with you, Mr. Rukeyser, and I 
as not intend to carry that analogy too far, because the situa- 
ion we are up against now is quite different than we had in 
1¢ last war, World War II. - We’ve got to prepare ourselves 
or a long-time pull here, and we should adopt policies that 
e can live with for some time. I think we can increase our 
roductivity considerably, but in spite of all we can do, I think 
ye are going to have to tighten our belts, and if it lasts as 
ng as it probably will last, our standard of living might 
ave to suffer. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, Miss Porter has a question 
br Senator Douglas. 


| Miss Porter: Senator Douglas, you mentioned 40 billion 
wilars more of military expenditures, and then you say we 
sould not boost prices. or wages. Can you seriously expect 
at we can spend this much money and do this voluntarily? 
* you do not think we can do it voluntarily, do you propose 
andatory price and wage controls now? 


Senator Douglas: Well, the most important thing is to 
use as much of the 40 billions by taxes as is possible. If we 
n pay for the added military costs out of current income 
' tax payers, we will remove one of the greatest sources 
inflationary pressure, and the necessity for price and wage 
itrols will be greatly reduced. Now, I am afraid that as a 
actical matter it won’t be possible to raise 35 or 36 billion 
‘lars from taxation, and that therefore we will be forced 
borrow. I hope that this borrowing, in turn, can .come 
om the savings of people so that we will not have added 
ation of monetary purchasing power. 
That is the big thing to fear—that the banks will be. driven 
ider government pressure to inflate the total amount of bank 
edit. That will raise prices, and price and wage control 
Il be merely alleviating that increase, not preventing it. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator Douglas. Now a question 
om Mr. Cherne for Mr. Goldberg. 


Mr. Cherne: Mr. Goldberg, you say that if there is an 
ective method of price control, labor should still be free 
‘secure wage increases up to whatever the cost-of-living 
rease incurs. Is it not true that, if we are to meet the ex- 
nse of this extraordinary program, we all must, including 
jor, take a sharp cut in our standard of living? 
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Mr. Goldberg: I think the answer to that is this. Lab 
is willing to codperate, as Senator Douglas has indicated, 
voluntarily saving. We need a pool, after the emergency | 
over, in order see to it that our economy will operate. Os 
of the ways to acquire that pool is to provide a reservoir ‘ 
savings on the part of labor so that labor can go out and hn 
when we need purchasing power after the emergency is ove 


I don’t think we want to depress living standards. We | 
labor enjoy a good living standard in America, but that 
precisely what we are fighting and striving to maintain. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Goldberg. I wish we had mo 
time. We will have, beginning January 2, when we go to: 
minutes, but tonight I want to thank Senator Douglas, Mari 
Folsom, Mr. Goldberg, Sylvia Porter, Leo Cherne, and Merry 
Stanley Rukeyser for their excellent participation in this d 
cussion, 

As we prepare to spend some 40 billions of dollars for natior 
defense, as Senator Douglas has suggested, for the defen 
of our freedom, we will consider next week the highly co 
troversial question, “Can Air Power Defeat Mass M 
Power?” Our speakers will be two outstanding experts, Maj 
Alexander de Seversky, author of Victory Through Aw Pow 
and Air Power, Key to Survival, and Marshall Andrev 
journalist, author of Disaster Through Air Power. 

The following week, when Town Meeting expands to 
minutes, our subject will be “Do We Need the Old-Ti 
Religion?” Our speakers will be the celebrated evangeli 
Billy Graham, and the eminent New York clergyman, I 
Ralph Sockman, of Christ Church, Methodist, in New Yo! 

Listen next week and every week for the sound of 1 
Crier’s Bell. (Applause) 


| 
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On this’ page every week we shall take you “behmd the scenes’ 
America’s Town Meeting. We will welcome your, questions about the 
program and your suggestions on what phases interest you most. 


‘‘BEHIND THE CRIER’S BELL’’ 


of 


Supposing you were in charge 
a putting on “Town Meeting” 
ach week — how would you go 
bbout it? What makes us plan 


rograms as'we do? Why do we 
sually have two speakers, but 
ometimes three? Why do we 


enerally have questions from the 
Htudio audience, but occasionally 
levite special interrogators? 

| These variations, which at first 
lay seem capricious, show how 
war flexible format is adaptable to 
ike requirements of specific sub- 
Nects. 

When this week’s program was 
est being considered, we were 
ware that:a national emergency 
eas about to be proclaimed. But 
pyen if it were not, it was evident 
hat the present crisis would de- 
mand a great deal of us individ- 
aily on the home front. On that 
vasis, we went ahead with our ar- 
iangements, but temporarily sub- 
jtituted the words “this crisis’ for 
[the national emergency” in the 
itle in the event that the expected 
sroclamation would not material- 
ce 


The next step was deciding what 
spects of domestic mobilization 
were of primary importance and 
ow they could best be brought out 
luring the discussion. Research in- 
icated that the two groups which 
vould be affected most by emer- 
legislation were business 
Therefore, a promi- 
ent representative of each would 
lertainly be necessary participants. 
tut even they alone could not 
‘resent the whole picture. Since 
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all emergency powers and pro- 
posed legislation would be in the 
hands of Government, a spokes- 
man familiar with plans for the 
emergency would round out the 
program, broaden its scope, and 
increase its value to the audience. 


Because this program was built 
on very short notice, we realized 
that people who were particularly 
interested might not have time to 
get tickets to attend the broad- 
cast. Also, some of those who had 
requested tickets in advance might 
be prepared to hear the originally 
scheduled program which had been 
cancelled. . Therefore, to insure a 
question period that would clarify 
the issues and highlight points of 
agreement and disagreement, three 
interrogators were invited to ques- 
tion the principals. Since the en- 
thusiastic letters you wrote after 
our last two programs indicated 
that, the inclusion of interrogators 
was successful, it was felt they 
would be effective again this week. 
Just as the speakers had been in- 
vited because they represented im- 
portant points of view, the inter- 
rogators were selected on the same 
basis. 

Although there was not sufficient 
time to include questions from the 
studio audience while we were on 
the air, the participants were kind 
enough to remain after the broad- 
cast to answer questions and bring 
the audience into the discussion. 

We hope you found this week’s 
“Town Meeting” constructive and 
that you felt the modified format 
accomplished its purpose of fitting 
the presentation to the subject. 


“THE LISTENER TALKS BACK” | 


on 
‘‘How Should the Free Nations Deal With 
Present Aggression?”’ | 
Program of December 12, 1950 
Speakers: 


SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


THE HON. L. B. PEARSO! 
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Each week we print as many significant comments on the precediv 
Tuesday's broadcast as space allows. You are imvited to send im yor 
opinions, pro and con. The letters should be mailed to Department « 
Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y., not later than Thursday followmg tI 
program. It is understood that we may publish any letters or commen 


received. 


THREE VIEWS 


In discussing the Korean prob- 
lem, we are confronted with three 
different pvuints of view: the 
military, the democratic, and the 
practical. The first concerns us 
only on the supposition of an all- 
out war between ourselves and 
Communist Asia 5). . If, China 
were to attack us, we do not need 
Korea, Formosa, Indo-China, the 
Philippines, or Japan for oui 
defense. Adequate defense meas- 
ures in Alaska and _ (Pacific) 
islands would be sufficient... . 


Secondly, an ideal democratic 
government . . . cannot be forced 
upon any country. It canbe 
established . (but can be) 
maintained only by the will of the 
people concerned. The ideal gov- 
ernment we projected for Korea 
and were attempting to realize in 
South Korea would, I have no 
doubt, be best for the Koreans 
themselves in the long run. But its 
attainment must be their problem 

. Justified as we have been on 
moral grounds in our effort to 
defeat the North Korean invaders, 
we yet appear as a foreign nation 
and must bear the onus that goes 
with the term “foreign interfer- 
ence.” 


The practical point of view in- 
volves what must be a_ basic 
democratic principle: that the 


* 
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masses in any nation have tl 
right to determine their form ¢ 
government no matter if it be | 
form that we very properly regar 
as undemocratic. If in the preset 
emergency a compromise can ft 
arranged restoring South Kore 
to a parliamentary status, well an 
good; but if not, I think we shoul 
withdraw and leave the Korear 
to learn democracy the hard wa: 


—JouHn R. Swanton, Newtoi 
Mass. 
ISPPOUNRS 


Our Government should: 


1. Broadeast a weekly report t 
the American people. Too man 
still do not realize the seriousnes 
of our situation. 

2. Stop playing politics, apo! 
ogizing for our capitalist systen 
and trying to replace it with othe 
systems. 

3. Put our country on a wa 
footing immediately. 

_4. Establish a forceful, con 
sistent, unified policy to replac 
our day-to-day diplomacy. 

wD: Brand Russia the aggresso1 
list her crimes against humanity 
(and) expel her from the Unite 
Nations. 

6. Refuse to seat Red China (i 
the UN). 


3 
7. Warn Russia that if she per 


‘its aggression to continue, we 
ill take whatever steps we con- 


der necessary — against the 
‘remlin. 
8. Save the atom bombs for 


jussia. 


‘9. Pull our troops out of Korea 
| necessary to save them. 


110. Arm Chiang Kai-shek (and 
‘Ip him) fight Communist China. - 


il. Arm, encourage, and train 
ti-Communist guerrillas all. 
joind the world so that free men 
4erywhere may fight together. 


lize Make it -clear to the 
ntries of Europe that they must 
lip themselves. 


23. But—let the American people 
ow what they face so an in- 
iemed, aroused public can act.— 
INIA ConLEy, Mohawk, Ore- 


-L OR NOTHING 


“irst and foremost, we must 
® a firm, decisive stand. The 
vernment should state in 
neaite terms what it intends to 
... We must recognize with 
reservations whatever that 
mmunism is the chief menace 
the world. . . . Another fact 
1 recognize is that while Com- 
nism anywhere is a. menace, 
headquarters of Communism 
‘n Moscow. Proceeding on these 
‘ts, we should inform the world 
| our intentions and let it be 
wn that we welcome any allies 
o are willing to put everything 
y have into the conflict. We 
ist inform them that we want 
thalf-measures. This is a battle 
survival, and it is all or noth- 


Wow to get down to specific 
es: Get every soldier, airman, 
marine out of Korea. Put 
is) country on a total mobiliza- 
. basis. Build up in every way 
| power of our armed services. 
bly the Chinese and North 
-eans will overrun Korea, but 
at present, can do nothing 
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about that. All we can do is be- 
come as strong as posstble and 
then return the attack. After we 
have defeated the North Koreans 
and Chinese (and I know we can 
if we put our energies into it), 
we can begin to talk. However, 
now is the time for action, not 
words. Let us show the world that 
we have not lost our courage nor 
our will to fight any threat to 


. freedom and peace—Marion E. 


Hoyt, Hartford, Connecticut. 


RECOGNITION OF CHINA 


Far Eastern questions should be 
settled on their own merits by 
the UN and not unilaterally by 
us. We can make an important 
contribution to world peace by 
submitting to world public opinion. 
I feel our moral position is weak. 
I think Communist China should 
be recognized and we should get 
out of Formosa.—Mrs. CHARLES 
F. Brooxs, Milton, Massachusetts. 


If Red China (had) shown that 
she was worthy of belonging to 
the United Nations, whose chief 
purpose for existence is to stop 
aggression and preserve peace in 
the world, she would have been 
taken in as a member. However, 
she is an aggressor and right now 
is even fighting the very United 
Nations forces which are trying 
to stop aggression in Korea. li 
we take Red China in as a mem- 
ber of the UN, it (would seem 
that) the UN has failed in its 
reason for existence. Mrs. ARNOLD 
Paw.oskI, Niles, Mich. 


IN APPRECIATION 


I am writing this in appreciation 
of the series you have begun on 
the current crisis. It is apparent 
that while Senator Morse and Mr. 
Pearson did not concur on all 
points, each did offer constructive 
ideas and analyses; and they ap- 
proached today’s problems with an 
intelligent attitude of realism. 
More people like thein are greatly 
needed. Thank you again—Mary 
E. Curt, Philadelphia, Pa. - 


NATIONALISM AND 
_ IMPERIALISM 


In my opinion the present crisis 
cannot be isolated from a condi- 


tion that is general throughout the 


Far East, namely the upsurge of 
nationalism. It seems to me that 
the leaders of the western nations 
are continually confusing this in- 
evitable development with Soviet 
imperialism, and thereby giving 
Russia one opportunity after an- 
other to create dissension and 
strife. Critics of this attitude will 
no doubt say that if the western 
powers withdraw, the agent of the 
Soviet will take over; but the 
Kremlin can no more impose its 
will on the peoples of Asia than 
can the democratic nations, and 
if the people of the countries con- 
cerned suffer for a while they will 
not undergo anything worse than 
the Korean people with their 
thousands of dead, ruined cities 
and countryside, starvation and 
disease. I would suggest that Hong 
Kong be given to China, Indo- 
China be proclaimed a sovereign 
state, Malaya be made a Dominion 
(if the people so choose), and 
Formosa be returned to China— 
Rosert Ear, Stella, Ont., Canada. 


CALL FOR A VOTE 


Has it ever occurred to our 
diplomats to call an armistice in 
Korea for the purpose of conduct- 
ing a plebiscite of not only the 
South or the North but of the en- 
tire country, and let the people of 
Korea decide what they want? 


' now. 


The Communists could accept 
reject our proposal. If they 
fused, we would have gained 
tory by showing not only 
people of the world, but more 
pecially the peoples of China 
Russia, who the aggressors re 
are. On the other hand, if t 
accepted our proposal there c 
obviously be one of two outcom 
either the people of Korea wo 
choose our free government 
Communism. If they chose 9 
we would be bound, as all 
free countries would be, to sup 
them, cost what it may. On 
other hand, if they chose C 
munism, then in the name 
Heaven let’s get out of Korea 
get our boys home where 
belong —ANDREW J. SOVET, 
Greenwich, R. Is. 


COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 


We all know we can’t arbit 
with Communist China on 
thing, for they are under the c 
trol of Russia and have alre 
said what they will insist wu 
for terms. We can’t appease t 
and throw overboard our 
Chinese friends, who are 
Nationalists. Why can’t we... 
Chiang Kai-shek land in So 
China and start a counter-o' 
sive? It would take the press 
off Korea... (At home) wet 
have controls on prices and wa 
. . . Above all we must 
strong in armament, and only t 
will Russia understand our pl 
for peace. — Everett H. M 
West Medway, Oregon. 


FOLLOW-UP 
In the December 12 Bulletin, we told you a bit about “Tow 
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Meeting’s 


speakers in the news. 


timeliness and our efforts to present both subjects an 
Last week the Honorable Lester B. 


Pearson, Canada’s Minister for External Affairs, discussed “Ho 
Should the Free Nations Deal With Present Aggression ?” 


Several days later we were pleased to learn that Mr. Pearso 
had been appointed by the President of the United Nation 
General Assembly to serve on a 3-man committee to try to ar 
range terms for a cease-fire in Korea. 


